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WHAT IS WRONG WITH MASS TRANSPORTATION? 


I can't tell you all of the things that are 
wrong with mass transportation, because I am writing 
an editorial and not a brochure. Here is a list of 
some of the things that are wrong: 

1. Many a city still treats mss transporta- 
tion as though it were being operated in the horse- 
car days. Although a number of transit companies 
have gone over to bus’ service, and operate compara- 
tively few street cars, some cities still insist 
that the transit company maintain the space between 
car tracks. This, in spite of the fact that most 
of the time that space is being used by automobiles. 
This is probably one of the important factors why 
the street car (to this writer, still the best means 
of transporting large numbers of people on certain 
routes and with a certain density pattern) is rapidly 
going out of existence. 

2. Too many cities still impose an unfair 
tax burden upon mass transit facilities. 

3. Cities are making it impossible for mass 
transit to operate because of the competition being 
offered by highways, freeways, super-highways and 
free parking lots. Cities are thus encouraging the 
use of the private automobile to the detriment of 
mss transit service. 

4. We don't give mass transit vehicles an 
opportunity to function. Parking on busy streets 
during the rush hours slows up the movement of cars 
amd buses. We know of instances where double park- 
ing of trucks has piled up Presidents' Conference 
Cars (the modern street car) to the extent that they 
are unable to operate any faster than 40-year old 
equipment. We forget that the right of way should 
be given to the vehicle carrying a large number of 
persons, rather than to an individual. 

5. We do no particular favor to mass transit 
when we say that we are providing available space 
on freeways and super-highways for the movement of 
mss transit vehicles. If there is no riding popu- 
lation adjacent to the freeway, or if all we have 
done is increase the length of haul, we haven't 
helped mass transportation. Some cities say that 
they have done all that is necessary merely by pro- 
viding a right-of-way which, from an economic stand- 


point, may be useless to the mss transit industry. 

6. Most citizens living in cities have the 
crazy idea that they should pay only a single fare 
irrespective of the length of ride. In the city of 
Chicago passengers pay zone fares on the Illinois 
Central and other suburban railroads without a mur- 
mur, but expect a ride to the end of the line on a 
street car or bus for a single fare. 

7. Transit companies are seldom given an oppor- 
tunity to build up a reserve for new and better equip- 
ment. If they should ever succeed in making money 
beyond the cost of operation and a fair profit, the 
cry is immediately for increased wages or a fare de- 
crease. No other business could operate on this ba- 
sis. 

There are plenty of things wrong with mass 
transit from the standpoint of the city and the 
citizens, but the fault isn't all on that side. 
Lay a large part of the fault to the backwardness 
of mss transit operators. They refuse to look at 
the origin and destination surveys which often show 
that a large part of the automobile riding public 
originates a short distance from the center of the 
city. Here is the cream of the riding public (the 
short haul). Yet mass transit companies seldom do 
anything to try to woo that public to mass transit 
vehicles. Generally the one-mile rider is offered 
@ strap to hang onto for exactly the same fare paid 
by the 15-mile rider who got a seat. 

Transit operators refuse to install zone fares 
because they say they would be difficult to admini- 
ster, as if that were an adequate excuse. They 
still try to give a man a 20-mile ride for 20¢, which 
is econanically impossible, hoping that enough people 
will stand up and enough people will ride one or 
two miles to mike that 20-mile ride feasible. They 
simply won't face up to the economic facts of life. 

Transit companies are not providing comfortable 
and convenient vehicles. The Presidents’ Conference 
Car, which is comfortable, is rapidly loging "popu- 
larity" with transit companies. What we have, for 
the most part, is a bus which is noisy, bumpy, jerky, 
often smelly and just plain uncomfortable. There is 
no place for a package or a child; there is hardly 
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EDITORIAL (CONT’D.) 


space for one's knees. (Compare this with some sub- 
urban trains where there is room for a suitcase be- 
tween your knees and the back of the seat.) In the 
winter, the aisle passenger is frequently half-way 
out in the aisle because of the narrowness of bus 
seats. Ride the buses as I do, and see how uncom- 
fortable the average bus is, and you begin to un- 
derstand why people drive their automobiles, even 
though that is expensive and uncomfortable also. 
In weighing discomforts, a great many people have 
found the bus to be the least comfortable way of 
getting to the office or the factory. 

The Municipal League of King County in Seattle 
recently made a survey to determine why people re- 
fused to ride the transit buses. Some of those 
queried said they simply didn't like buses and would 
like the streetcars back. Otherscomplained about 
the "excessive price" for a short haul. And, inter- 
estingly enough, a number of those questioned ad- 
vocated a zone fare so that the cost of a short 
trip would be less than that of a long me. There 
were a number of complaints about the discomfort 
of riding in buses. 

Too often, there are inadequate loading places, 
so that people stand in the rain or snow to board 
a bus. 

Where the zone fare is in effect transit opera- 
tors refuse to recognize that there is a limit to 
what the traffic will bear. Take the case of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, which had a substantial 
fare increase not long ago and which is now asking 
another substantial fare increase. At the end of 
the line is the Village of Park Forest with 20,000 
people where five years ago there were no people. 
Hearings on the railroad's plea for this new 45% 
increase brought out the interesting comment that 
the 20% increase granted in 1951 actually yielded 
only 8.2% in additional revenue - (remember the in- 
creased potential in Park Forest). If the new in- 
crease goes into effect I forecast a large increase 
in car pool riding with perhaps no increase in 
total revenue. 

I have been yelling for years, as you know, 
that mass transit in our cities must be improved, 
and I have even said that cities would be justified 
in subsidizing such facilities. It is pretty hard 
to win this argument when the transit operators 
themselves knock the props out from under me because 
of their lack of reality or lack of progressiveness 
or their fear of experimentation. Increased use 
of mass transportation depends upon more rational 
operation and better service, as well as a rational 
approach on the part of the city and its citizens. 
(WEB) 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS, U. OF N. C. 


The Department of City and Regional Planning 
of the University of North Carolina is receiving 
applications for research assistantships for the 
year 1953-54. Stipends range fram $800 to $1200. 
Applicants must have their bachelor's degree. Write 
to the Chairman, Department of City and Regional Plan- 
ning, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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CONSERVATION AND REHABILITATION 


There is cmsiderable activity throughout the 
United States in the direction of conservati and 
rehabilitation of areas not yet completely blighted. 
Currently in the city of Chicago, the Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council is completing an ex- 
tensive report on the subject of conservation. This 
was prepared under the direction of Reginald Isaacs. 
The report deals not only with the causes leading 
to the development of conservation areas, but takes 
a specific site within a selected conservation 
district and suggests a program for rehabilitation, 
slum clearance and conservation. In addition the 
report will suggest legislation and organization 
necessary to fight the conservation battle through- 
out the city of Chicago. 

Los Angeles, Califarnia has created a division 
of rehabilitation and slum clearance in the depart- 
ment of building and safety. 

You are going to run into cmservation in the 
future under many heads. You will find it often 
under a variation of the Baltimore Plan. In other 
places it: will show itself through the adoption of 
housing codes (a number of cities already have ex- 
cellent housing codes). In some cities it my 
show itself in the creation of a department in which 
all inspection of services are brought together. 
In still others it will be a drive far better en- 
forcement of existing ordinances. 

Not only will it take many forms but it will 
take many names. There is no clear definition as 
yet of what constitutes conservation. Some cities 
are describing areas as conservation areas which 
other cities would describe as rehabilitation areas. 
As the new residential construction program lags, 
efforts to acquire better housing through the en- 
forcement of existing ordinances will be stepped up. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT IN NEW YORK 


Capital grant allocations for two more slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment projects - one in 
the Morningside-Manhattanville area narth of Colun- 
bia University, the other adjacent to Columbus Circle- 
bring to $29,145,634 the amounts allocated by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for such projects 
in New York City. The gross cost of the two pro- 
jects is estimated at $17,845,523. The net pro- 
ject cost (the difference between the cost of ac- 
quiring, clearing and preparing the land for re- 
development and the net return from its sale at 
fair value for redevelopment) is estimated at $13, 
419,686. New York's one-third share of the net 
project cost will be in the form of cash, $4,454,705, 
and public facilities valued at $18,523. 

The Morningside-Manhattanville project consists 
of 8.3 acres. It will be redeveloped with six 20- 
story apartment buildings comtaining 984 apartments 
privately owned, covering about 15 percent of the 
residential area as contrasted with present land 
coverage of about 91 percent. The Columbia Circle 
project consisting of two city blocks is to be re- 
developed for a Coliseum seating 18,000 persons, 
with basement garage, and two 12-story buildings 
containing 528 apartments. 
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Town Development Act 1 ‘ 


As our readers know, a number of new towns are un- 
der construction in Great Britain. This was to be the 
principal method used for the dispersal of the surplus 
population in the metropolitan centers of that coun- 
try. As was to be expected, certain difficulties 
have been encountered, primarily in obtaining the ne- 
cessary resources for the construction of factories 
and houses. The New Towns program was a national pro- 
gram and it will, of course, continue. Under the 
Town Development Act of 1952 it is assumed that the 
primary responsibility will be that of local govern- 
ment without the aid of state sponsored development 
corporations such as were established under the New 
Towns Act. 

Typical of what may happen is the recent agree- 
ment between the London County Council and Ash- 
ford in Kent, under which the ICC will build 5,000 
houses for 18,000 people, most of whom are to be 
dispersed from London in the next ten years. Ac- 
cording to Town and Country Planning, the ICC will 
build the houses as agents for the Ashford UDC "who 
will pay for, own and manage the estates." The 
Ashford population will be increased from 25,000 to 
43,000. Interestingly enough, Ashford is fifty 


GREAT BRITAIN 


miles from the center of London. 

Of course more than houses are involved. There 
is anticipated industrial and business expansion. 
In addition schools and other public facilities will 
be required. This new phase of dispersal in Britain 
will be watched with great interest by planners in 
all parts of the world. 


Development Charges to, be Eliminated, 

The most controversial section of the Town and 
County Planning Act of 1947 was that part which pro- 
vided for the payment of depreciation of land values. 
It will be recalled that the sum of 300 million pounds 
was set up to compensate owners of land in Great Bri- 
tain for the loss of their right to freely develop 
their land. At the same time it was proposed that 
there be a development cost, which was to be assessed 
when development took place. At the time of the pas- 
sage of the original bill we questioned the practica- 
bility of these provisions. A bill has now been in- 
troduced in Parliament which suspends payment of the 
300 million pound fund but leaves for later determi- 
nation the matter of claims against the fund. What 
will be done with respect to betterment charges (or 
special assessments) is still undetermined. 





CIVIC CENTERS — A REBUTTAL 


"I can't agree with the views expressed in a 
recent Newsletter regarding civic centers. The rea- 
sons follow: 

1. Although structures ina civic nucleus 
ought to be related for maximum efficiency, this is 
not the sole basis of a center. Convenience, loca- 
tion central to the population, proximity to major 
travel routes, relation to the central business dis- 
trict, etc., dictate a focus. Library, administra- 
tion, health service, telephone building and many 
other buildings of this category may not be brothers 
precisely, but they are generally ‘central location 
mterial.' Sequitur, they seek similar placement. 
Thus, for example, a high school and commmity shop- 
ping center customarily occupy related central sites 
in 'ideal' town plans. 

2. Esthetics of planning, it would seem to me, 
should call for coordinated treatment. The well- 
designed, uniform, pleasant, open, modern, distinc- 
tive design resulting from a planned grouping is 
difficult to match by splitting up such structures. 
The whole becomes more than the sum of its parts in 
& comprehensive arrangement. A certain 'x' flavor 
and architectural harmony spring from relating open 
Spaces and buildings. 

3. The economics of planning should probably 
lead to integration, for the same reasons that large- 
scale shopping or housing groupings are money-savers 
{no need to go into site and development savings, 
oe and operations, super-block design, 

C. 

4. Naturally, the lavish civic core represent- 
ed by baroque planning and bankrupt mmicipalities 
is not what I have in mind. Obviously, costs must 
be weighed against commmity requirements and pock- 
e-book, measured alongside the relative needs for 


schools, play areas, urban redevelopment, etc. 
But nevertheless it appears to be fallacious to 
say that because some cities have overdone the 
civic building idea it is an undesirable extra- 
vagance. F 

5. A vivid, dramatic civic center can be a 
healthy project, an anchor assisting and stimulat- 
ing the rebuilding of neighborhood areas, a foster- 
er of surrounding property values, and a general 
uplift to the community. It can be a vital theme, 
a civic symbol creating the Rip Van Winkle-rude 
awakening of the public to rally around planned 
development. This is one facet of the psychologi- 
cal phase of planning. Inspiration, price, dram." 
Seymour Stillman of Community Housing & Planning 
Associates. 


== CIVIC CENTE R= 


(2) Municipal Office Building 
(a) Police Headquarters ond Jail 
(9) Courts Building 
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THE ART OF PRESENTATION 


The above title will appear periodically in 
the Newsletter as a new feature colum devoted to 
good methods of presenting planning materials. Con- 
tributions to this feature column are invited. 

An interesting method of presenting planning 
materials is the one recently adopted by the City 
Planning Board of Portland, Maine. An attractive 
loose-leaf binder has been sent.to governmental and 
private organizations who will become regular re- 
cipients of major planning board reports. The bind- 
er is stamped on the spine: "Master Plan - Portland, 
Maine,” and on the cover: "Master Plan Reports and 
Statistical Data, City Planning Board, Portland, 
Maine." The binder now contains three reports: the 
annual report of the Portland City Planning Board for 
1952; Planning Information Bulletin No. 1 dealing 
with "The Concentrations of Population in Maine" 
(courtesy of the Bangor City Planning Board); and 
the Capital Budget 1953-1957 and Capital Improve- 
ment Program for the City of Portland. The Plan- 
ning Board will continue to send reports and sta- 
tistical data to holders of the "Master Plan" binder. 

The merit of this procedure is, of course, that 
it makes it easy for the various organizations to whom 
the planning information is constantly made avail- 
able to file the reports and have them readily avail- 
able for reference. Presumably, additional binders 
will be provided as required, and thus all the stu- 
dies and reports issued by the Planning Board will be 
assembled together in a series of uniform binders. 





PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 


Planning Advisory Service Information Re- 
port No. 47, issued in February, 1953, is en- 
titled for Shi Cen- 
ter Stores. This is the second of a series of 
reports on shopping centers, the first being 
Economic Analysis of Market Area for Shopping 
Centers, issued as Information Report No. 44 
in November of 1952. Report No. 47 continues 
the analysis where the first report left off. 
In it is included an extensive discussion of 
department stores and supermarkets, the dominant 
traffic generators in modern shopping centers. 
Store sizes and sales per square foot are ana- 
lyzed in the discussion. The report also dis- 
cusses the other stores that are a part of the 
integrated shopping center and gives an idea 
of the approximate priority for the selection 
of store types. 

In a later report on shopping centers it 
is planned to cover off-street parking, site 
design, and zoning control techniques. 

Planning Advisory Service subscribers re- 
ceived a special publication during the month— 
Planning a5 3 in the Vicinity of the A.E.C, 

@ report prepared by ASPO 
for United gy Defense Services. Sub- 
scribers also received New Approaches to Urban 


Redevelopment, by Herbert Emmerich, reprinted 
from PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, Vol. XXXV, February, 1953. 
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NEW PLANNING COMMISSIONS 


The state of Virginia added il new planning 
commissions - 7 county and 4 city - during 1952, 
bringing the total of planning commissions in the 
state to 97. 

The growth of planning in Indiana in the past 
thirty-two years is shown in the chart below. As 
of January 1, 1953, there was a total of 121 ac- 
tive local planning commissions in the state: 67 
city planning commissions, 33 town planning commis- 
sions, and 23 county planning commissions. In 
the past two years an increase of over thirty per- 
cent has taken place. 

Full or part-time planning staffs, operating 
under departmental appropriations, are employed 
by eleven city and ten county commissions. In 
thirteen other cities the planning commissions 
have part-time help from the city engineers' or 
the building commissioners’ offices. The remain- 
der of the cities and counties depend upon other 
departments for their operations, although some 
of them have appropriations for consulting ser- 
vices from time to time. Nineteen cities have 
planning budgets. In the case of the thirty-three 
town planning commissions, planning activities are 
carried out by citizen members of the planning com- 
missions and, in several cases, by the town clerk- 
treasurer in addition to his other duties. 
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Bridgeport, Pennsylvania: Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania Regional Planning Commission. Senior 
Planning Analyst. Salary $5,718. Qualifications: 
degree in plamning, public administration, econom- 
ics or sociology, plus six years' experience in 
these fields. 


Junior Planning Analyst. Salary $3,870. 
Quwlificatiams: degree in planning, public adminis- 


professional experience. 

The above planning analysts will be employed 
by the Pennsylvania State Planning Board for a 
period of one year to conduct a special research 
project in Bucks, Delaware and Montgomery coun- 
ties under the direction of the Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania Regional Planning Commission. Write, 
sending full resume of education and professional 
experience, to David D. Longmaid, Executive Secre- 
tary, Southeastern Pennsylvania Regional Planning 
Comission, Borough Hall, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania. 

P - Salary 
$3,700-$4,000. Qualifications: degree in planning, 
architecture or landscape architecture or equi- 
valent professional experience. Position on staff 
of the Southeastern Pennsylvania Regional Planning 
Commission. Apply to Mr. Longmaid. 


oe Planning Technician, 
Salary $4,092-$4,980. Qualifications: two years 


varied planning experience; or degree in planning 
or related fields and one year experience; or 
graduate studies in city planning with some plan- 
ning experience. Apply to Personnel Office, City 
Hall, 717 Tenth Street, Modesto, California. 


P ; Director, Salary 
$5,200-$6,000 depending upon experience. Qualifi- 
cations: degree in city planning plus at least one 
year's experience in planning. Will work closely 
with City Manager. Apply to Hayden B. Johnson, 
City Manager, Municipal Building, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


Rockville, Maryland. Upper Montgomery County 
Planning Commission. Junior Planner. Salary 








POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


tration, economics or sociology, or equivalent | 


$3, 906-$4, 645. 


Qualifications: 
or regional planning, architecture, landscape 
architecture, civil engineering or related fields. 
Experience desirable. Comparable combination of 
training and experience may be substituted for 
degree. Application blanks can be obtained from 
the County Perscennel Board, Courthouse, Rockville, 


degree in city 


Maryland. Request CPB Form #1. 

San Rafael, California. Marin County Plan- 
ning Commission. Planning Engineer. Salary 
$4 ,836-$6,036. Starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Qualifications: degree in plan- 
ning, civil engineering, or architecture and three 
years professional experience in government plan- 
ning, or equivalent combination of experience 
and training. Write to Mrs. Mary R. Summers, 
Planning Director, Marin County Planning Commis- 
sion, 1711 Grand Avenue, San Rafael, California. 





The Dalles, Oregon. Wasco County Planning 
Commission. P Director-Technician. Salary 
$4800. Qualifications: bachelor's degree and two 
years' experience or master's degree in planning. 
Write to Mr. W. Webb, Box 211, Mosier, Oregon, 
outlining experience and education background. 





White Plains, New York: Westchester County 
Planning Commission. (research) . 
Starting salary $3,360. Qualifications: degree 
in city planning, engineering, public administra- 
tion, social sciences or related fields, plus 
either graduate work, or two years’ experience in 
research. Apply to State Department of Civil Ser- 
vice, State Office Building, Albany, New York. 
Application deadline April 3. 





ASPO has mimeographed a list of jobs in plan- 
ning which, as far as we know, were currently 
available as of February 16, 1953. There are 
over 50 jobs on this list. With one or two ex- 
ceptions they have all been advertised in pre- 
vious issues of the Newsletter. If you would like 
a copy of this list it is available an request. 





LEGISLATION ADOPTED — STATE 


Rhode Island: Acts of 1953, Ch. 3045. An act 
to incorporate the Rhode Island Development Company. 
The corporation, to be located in the city of Pro- 
vidence, is to promote, assist, and encourage, in 
conjunction with such banking corporations or insti- 
tutions, trust companies, savings banks, building 
and loan associations, insurance companies etc., as 
shall from time to time become members thereof, the 
location of new business and industry in the state 
and the rehabilitation of existing businesses and 
industry; and generally to develop and advance the 
business prosperity and economic welfare of the 
state. The corporation is empowered to borrow money 
and to lend money. 








PLANNERS AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


A number of planning etudents, several of 
them having completed one year of graduate 
work, will be available for summer jobs begin~ 
ning about June 1 or 15. They will be available 
for work for about a three-month period. Their 
salary requirements vary. Experience has shown 
that these students are very useful apprentices. 
The demand for such students has generally far 
exceeded the supply. 

If you will want planning assistance dur- 
ing the summer months, will you please advise 
the ASPO office immediately. 











PERSONALS 


Robert J. Bartels, who served as acting director 
of the Poughkeepsie Area Development Association, 
has been appointed planning director for the Shenango 
Valley Regional Planning Commission, with offices 
in Sharon, Pennsylvania. 


Harmon Bennett, planner for the City of Bur- 
bank, California, has been elected president of the 
Southern California Planning Congress. 


B. Budd Chavooshian, who has been with the 
Lower Merion Township Planning Commission, working 
on the preparation of a master plan, is now employed 
by Levitt & Sons as a site planner in Levittown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Honorato Colete has been elected president of 


the Executive Committee of the Cuban Society of 
Engineers. 


Patrick J. Cusick, Jr., who has been serving 
as planning engineer of the Upper Montgomery County, 
Maryland, Planning Commission has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the Pittsburgh Regional Planning 
Association in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Stanley K. Dabrowski has been named chief plan- 
ning engineer with the City Planning Commission of 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Louis Elston, who has been working with various 
planning and housing agencies in the city of Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the Near West Side Planning 
Board in Chicago. 


Leonard F, Hubbard,who has been serving 4s 
chief planner of the Urban Redevelopment Division 
of the Boston Housing Authority, has been appointed 
planning director for the Planning Board of Laconia, 
New Hampshire. He also serves as executive secre- 
tary of the Laconia Housing and Redevelopment Auth- 
ority and clerk of the Zoning Board of Appeals. 


Kenneth Johanson has been appointed planning 
assistant for the City Planning Commission of Ingle- 
wood, California. 


Henry F. Leweling, formerly associate planner 
with the Chicago Housing Authority, has joined the 
staff of the Maryland State Planning Commission as 
site planner. 


Lawrence Livingston, Jr. has resigned as assis- 


Henry J. Sullivan, Chairman of 
the Detroit. Metropolitan Area Regia- 
al Planning Commission, will serve 
as the general chairman of the local 
conference committee for the 1953 
National Planning Conference which 
will be held in Detroit October 11, 
12, 13, 14-and 15. The local com- 
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tant city planning engineer of Oakland, California, 
and has joined the staff of John Carl Warnecke as a 
planning consultant. His new address is 507 Howard 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


Richard May, who has been with the New York 
Department of City Planning, has been appointed 
Director of the Rockland County, New York Planning 
Board. 


M. J. Mitchell (ASPO member), has returned to Cape. 
Town where he is in the Town Planning Branch of the 
city council. He was recently elected Chairman of the 
South African Branch of the Town Planning Institute, 
and last year was elected to full membership in the’ 
Town Planning Institute of Great Britain. 


Donald S. Osgood of Rochester, New York, has 
been appointed planning director for the city of 
Pensacola, Florida. 


Melvin Roebuck, formerly with the New York 
City Planning Commission, has joined the staff of 
the Regional Planning Commission of Cleveland as 
senior assistant planner. 


Arthur L. Spencer is serving as consultant to 
the New Britain, Connecticut, City Plan Commission. 


Harold Taubin has been named planning engineer 
of the Upper Montgomery County, Maryland, County 
Planning Commission. 

Nancy Setright is now serving as assistant 
planning engineer in the above office. 


George F. Tomlinson, previously with the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, has accepted the position 
of senior assistant planner with the Regional Plan- 
ning Commission in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kenneth C. Welch, who has been associated with 
the Grand Rapids Store Equipment Company, and with 
a@ number of the large and successful shopping cen- 
ters in this country in recent years, has opened 
his own office as a consultant m shopping centers 
and retail structures at 924 Grandville Avenue, 
S.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Dmald D. White who served as director of the Ok- 
lahoma City Plaming Commission, resigned on his re- 
turn from military service and accepted the position 
of chief of land planning for Oklahoma and Arkansas 
with the Federal Housing Administration 


NATIONAL PLANNING CONFERENCE — DETROIT 


mittee will plan the special events in connection 
with the conference - the Sunday evening progres 
of entertainment, the special events arranged for 
the wives of the delegates, the post-conference 
field trip and other special features in connection 
with the ASPO National Planning Conference. 
conference program will be announced at an early 
date. 
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PLANNING LEGAL NOTES 


_ Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 
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NEW ORDINANCES 


Indianapolis, Indiana: An ordinance adopted 
py the Indianapolis Common Council on December 2, 
1952, establishes a minimum ground floor area per 
family in each of the seven residential districts. 
Ranging from 1,500 square feet for each family in 
dwelling houses in the AA district to 720 square 
feet for each family in dwelling houses in the A}, 
A4, A5, and A6 districts, the requirements exclude 
attached garage floor area and open porches from 
the area requirements. In a Class Al district no 
dwelling house may be erected, altered or used in 
which the ground floor area is less than 1,200 
square feet for each family. In the class A2 dis- 
trict the minimum is 900 square feet for each family. 


e oun a ; Two ordinances 
were passed in San Mateo County in 1951, one deal- 
ing with removal of top soil and the other with oil 
drilling. The Top Soil Ordinance allows the re- 
moval of top soil under yearly permits. These con- 
trol the way in which the soil is removed. Factors 
such as location, deepness of slope and the depth 
of top soil to be left on the site are considered. 
The permit also sets methods of fertilizing, mulch- 
ing and reseeding. The Oil Well Ordinance was passed 
as a result of the great increase in exploratory 
oil well drilling. Nearly all of the oil leases 


are located in the Redwood mountain areas and agri- 
cultural coastal plain of the county where water 
conservation is important. The ordinance protects 
these areas by setting up conditions that: require 
adequate fire fighting equipment to be kept on the 
site and adequate sanitary facilities; keep out 
harmful dust, noise, vibration or odor; save water 
by guarding against pollution of water strata; con- 
trol the number of wells per acre; use screen plant- 
ing to hide unsightly operations and scarred hill- 
sides; require wells to be set back from state and 
county highways; require a final clean up of the 
site. 


VIRGINIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT HELD CONSTITUTIONAL 


The Corporation Court of the city of Norfolk 
has held constitutional the Virginia Redevelopment 
Act. The Norfolk Redevelopment Housing Authority 
brought suit to condemn certain property within 
Project No. 1. In upholding the constitutionality 
of the act, the court called attention to the fact 
that redevelopment had been approved by the courts 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Tennes- 
see. It distinguished the current proceedings 
from the Florida case in which redevelopment wae 
called unconstitutional. It is understood that an 
appeal is being taken. 





The New Jersey Supreme Court, in a decision 
reported in the March issue of ZONING DIGEST, 
upheld a minimum lot area of five acres. In 
holding the zoning ordinance valid, the court 
said in part, "the validity of the zoning ordi- 
nance is not to be determined by reference to 
a single individual property." The decision 
is of particular interest, because the court 
dealt in considerable detail with the testimony 
of two of the experts, Hugh Pomeroy and Scott 
Bagby. 

In another decision reported in the March 
issue, dealing with the operation of a trai- 
ler camp, the Court of Appeal of Louisiana held 
that the violation of the zoning law is a nui- 
sance per se, and an injunction will issue even 
if criminal proceedings are dismissed. 

A trailer park was also involved in an impor- 
tant decision by the Supreme Court of Iowa in 
which the issue of "consent of adjoining property 
omers" was involved. The court said, "while the 
authorities are not in full accord on legislation 
of this type, there appears to be two distinct 
types thereof...generally speaking, it has been 
held that regulations or ordinances requiring 
the consent of property owners...in the vicinity 
of the erection or use of particular kinds of 
buildings are invalid on the ground that such 
is a delegation of governmental power to pri- 





ZONING DIGEST 


vate citizens...However, a distinction is to 
be kept in mind in matters of this kind between 
an ordinance which leaves the enactment of law 
to individuals, and an ordinance prohibitory 
in character. The prohibition may be modified 
with the consent of the persons most affected 
by such modification; hence an ordinance is not 
invalid by reason of a. provision that buildings 
may be erected or used for particular purposes, 
if the consent of a part or all of the property 
owners in the vicinity is obtained..." 

In a decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in which it was held that 
& sewage disposal plant was permitted ina re- 
sidence district, some interesting and sound 
philosophy was expressed by one of the justices: 
"...it is also a usual development in situations 
of this kind that what was at first viewed with 
alarm is later accepted with resignation, then 
approved begrudgingly and eventually pointed to 
with pride. The development contemplated un- 
doubtedly falls into that class of suburban pheno- 
mena..." 

Other decisions in the March issue of ZON- 
ING DIGEST include, among others, decisions on 
procedure, dedicated street, variance, setbacks, 
conditional permit, maps, definition of parties 
of interest, and actions of the board of ap- 
peals. 
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ASPO receives more than 600 planning books, pamphlets and reports each month, 
It is possible to mention only a very limited number and to do justice to only a few 
of them. Copies may be secured from publishers. ASPO does not have copies for 
distribution. 


Planning Literature 


TOMORROW'S CHICAGO Arthur Hillman and Robert J. 
Casey. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 1953. 182pp.illus,maps,charts,tables. 
$3.50. (In clear and simple language this book 
describes Chicagos how it came into being and how 
it grew; its physical layout, its public services; 
its housing and planning needs. Here are the stati- 
stics of a city, its growth and its problems told 
in a brief and interesting fashion. The final sec- 
tions deal with "How can we make Chicago what we 
want it to be?” Intended for a wide public audi- 
ence, it is hoped that it will also be used in the 
schools. If widely read it may serve the same 
purpose in stimulating the citizens of Chicago 
as did the earlier Wacker Manual. ) 


PRINCIPLES FOR PLANNING A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF 
REDEVELOPMENT. Available from Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion, 10th Floor, City Hall, Chicago, Illinois; 
Charles A. Blessing, Director of Planning. 1952. 
20pp .tables. 


NEIGHBORS OR URBANITES? The Study of a Rochester 
Residential District. Studies of Metropolitan Roches- 
ter: Number Two. By Donald L. Foley. Available from 
Department of Sociology, University of Rochester, 

a New York. 1952. 95pp.tables,maps,graphs. 
1.00. 


LAND USE IN YOUNGSTOWN. Youngstown Comprehensive 
Plan Report Number 7. Dennis O'Harrow, Director, 
Master Plan Staff. Youngstown City Planning Commis- 
sion, City Hall, Youngstown, Ohio; Mayor Charles P. 
Henderson, Chairman. 1952. ‘70Opp.tables,maps. 


PARKING METERS: Their Number, Revenue and Use. By 
David R. Levin, Bureau of Public Roads. Available 
from American Mmicipal Association, 1313 East 60th 


aoe. » Chicago 37, Illinois. 1953. 52pp.tables. 
2.00. 


PARKING DEMANDS IN THE CENTRAL CITY. Philadelphia 
City Plenning Commission, Market Street National Bank 
Building, Market and Juniper Streets, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania; Edmund N. Bacon, Executive Director. 
1951. 46pp.charts,maps. (Of all 65,640 trips to 
and within the Central City, 73 per cent of those 
reported are made by the driver alone.) 


AN OFF-STREET PARKING STUDY FOR THE VILLAGE OF WIL- 
METTE, ILLINOIS. Stanton & Rockwell, Town Plan- 
ners, 222 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 1953. 
23pp.tables. $1.60. 


DOWNTOWN PARKING STUDY. Dayton City Plan Board, 
530 Municipal Building, Dayton, Ohio; Robert A. 
Flynn, Planning Director. 1952. 52pp.maps,tables. 


PATTERN FOR THOROFARES: U S 54 West. Master Plan 
1953. City of Wichita Planning Division, 303 City 
Building, Wichita 2, Kansas; J. Thomas Vie, Plan- 
ning Director. 18pp.charts,maps. 
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SWISS HOUSING ESTATES. Julius Maurizio. Museum 

Books, Inc., 48 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New 
York. 1952. 22kpp.illus.tables,charts. $11.00. 

(The Swiss have been most ingenious in their site 

planning for housing and in their housing design, 
Here is a book which brings together a great many 

site plans, house plans and photographs illustrative 

of that ingenuity. The book doesn't stop at that 

point, however, but gives information on the method 

of financing, building costs, subsidies, etc. There 

is the further added attraction that three languages, 

mn French and German are used throughout the 

book. 


A 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. By | fTribun 
Catherine Bauer. University of London Press, War- | the m 
wick Square, London E.C.4, England. 1952. 35pp. | adjace: 
2s8.6d. (An attempt to define the areas in which | into « 
social science can be of use to developers and plan- voters 
ning administrators and to suggest the most impor- | Idon 
tant directions that research should take.) | ¥ 
extent 


A CITY HALL FOR RALEIGH: Size and The Economical thing 
versic 


Site. 1953. 9pp.map,tables. ANNEXATION OF THE NORTH- 
SIDE AREA. 1952. 13pp.maps.tables,graph. SUMMARY 
OF ANNEXATION STUDIES FOR RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
1952. 2lpp.map,graphs. Raleigh Department of Plan- 
ning, City Hall Annex, Raleigh, North Carolina; Her- 
bert Stevens, Director of Planning. 


ANNEXATION STUDY. Fort Wayne City Plan Commission, 
435 Standard Building, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana; Ro- 
bert Y. Adams, Planning Director. 1952. unpaged, 
tables, charts, graphs. 





CIVIC CENTER. Norfolk City Planning Commission, 
406 East Plume Street, Norfolk 10, Virginia; Frank 
L. Nicholson, Chairman. December 1952. Unpaged, 
mps, diagrams. 





LET'S GET TOGETHER. A Report On The Advantage Of 
An Integrated Community. St. Louis County Planning 
Commission, Court House, Clayton 5, Missouri; Eugene | 1 


Baughman, Planning Director. 1952. 45pp.illus. very u 
charts, tables, map. The fe 
same d 


DRIVE IN THEATERS IN FAYETTE COUNTY. City-County el. 1 


Planning and Zoning Commission, Municipal Building, in the 
Lexington, Kentucky; William B. Rogers, Director of | cities 
Planning. 1952. 22pp.tables. | the sa 

I 
LAND AND PEOPLE OF ST. CLAIR COUNTY. St. Clair parkir 


County Planning Commission, City Hall, Marysville, # ve hav 
Michigan; Gerhard F. Gettel, Director. 1952. 10pp. | 

graphs,tables,map. (Summary of land use inventory | 
made in 1951.) 


PRELIMINARY POPULATION ESTIMATE FOR TULARE COUN- 
TY, CALIFORNIA 1950 - 1980. Tulare County Plan- 
ning Commission, 221 East Center Street, Visalia, 
California; E. I. Barnes, Chairman. 1952. 10pp- 
graphe. 








